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The use of paraprofessionals in the schools has been 
accepted on a nationwide scale. It is no longer a question of whether 
they should be used in the classroom but how best to prepare them and 
to use their talents and potential. The author offers suggestions and 
guidelines for accomplishing these goals. Topics covered were (1) 
selection, including such precautions as (a) making sure everyone 
concerned knows that the classroom teacher is in charge and (b) 
correctly teaming classroom teacher and paraprofessional; (2) 
preparation of paraprofessionals as reading aides and provision for 
their advancement; (3) the instructional program (preservice and 
inservice) , including a suggested listing of basic topics to be 
covered; (4) reading jobs for the paraprofessional; and (5) teacher 
evaluation of paraprofessionals, including a sample evaluation form. 

A bibliography is included. (NH) 
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Using Paraprof e ssionals as Beading Aides 

Whenever a professional organization such as the 
International Reading Association or a group of licensed teachers 
participates in the training program of paraprofessionals or teacher- 
aides, a cry usually arises from a professional, "You're creating 
instant teachers or reading specialists. How can you do it?" 

The answer is simple. "He can't do it and we're not cfoing it , but 
the need is desperate and we must help." This philosophy is expressed 
by Rauch ( 7 ) in the Handbook for the Volunteer Tut of : (Substitute 

"paraprofessional" for "volunteer tutor") 

"The volunteer tutor for the most part is not a trained 
teacher, reading teacher, or reading specialist. He may possess 
essential intangibles (desire, zeal, understanding), but he is not 
a trained technician. In many instances he will be working with children, 
adolescents, or adults who require the services of a reading specialist 
with advanced training, but such services are not available. Can one 
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afford to do nothing or just wait around hoping for the skilled teacher 
to appear on the scene? The answer is an obvious, "No.” There are 
hundreds of thousands of individuals who need help, and the only persons 
who can offer this assistance are volunteer tutors. One must attempt 
to make the most of these dedicated people who have offered their 
services. But one must supply them with some background and training. 

It is the hope that this handbook will furnish some of the answers.” 

We have reached the stage where the use of paraprofessionals 
has been accepted on a nationwide scale. One report estimates that one 
elementary teacher in five in the United States has at least the part- 
time services of an assistant (l). A 1967 report of the California 
Teachers Association indicated that at least one-third of all school 
districts were then using some teacher-aides (2). The most recent, 
but unofficial reports, estimate that 15,000 paraprofessionals are being 
used in New York City schools. On the basis of the writer’s observations, 
it would not be considered venturesome to predict that surveys of the 
1969-70 school year will show even larger numbers of paraprofessionals 
being used in the classrooms. No longer is it a question of whether 
we should use paraprofessionals, but how best to prepare them and to 
use their talents and potential. Don Davies (3), Associate Commissioner 
for Personnel Development in the U. S. Office of Education, realistically 
described the values and limitations of auxiliary personnel as follows* 
“The introduction of auxiliary personnel into a school system 
may provide more individualized education for children and youth, may 
make possible a more flexible structure in the classroom, may make the 
job of teachers more manageable and productive, may serve to link school 
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and community more closely , and may induce a reassessment of all the 
roles in education. On the other hand, auxiliaries may be introduced 
into a given school system without any of these effects. Auiiliaiy 
personnel are nobody’s magic answer . Their potential contribution to 
the qufli i ty of education will not be realized automatically . 1 * 

The Selection of Paraprofessionals 

In response to the question, "How much formal education 
should the paraprofessional have?" one supervisor replied, "The number 
of years of formal education is secondary. I*m looking for decent, 
sympathetic human beings who can relate to children." The applicant 
must be literate. Academic requirements and the results of written 
examinations or standardized tests should be secondary or minor 
considerations. Personal qualities and characteristics that reveal an 
ability to relate to and understand children are far more important 
criteria. Harris (5) in discussing the characteristics of good remedial 
teachers, also emphasized the human qualities s 

’The most important single characteristic of a good remedial 
teacher is his real liking for children. The liking must be genuine - 
the children quickly detect the difference between a warm, friendly person 
and one who puts on a show of frien dlin ess without really feeling that 
way. Appearance, dress, age, speech, theoretical knowledge, experience — 
all these are less important than a genuine fondness for children as they 
are, complete with their faults and annoying habits." 
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Since many of the jobs of the p^> aprofessional as reading 
aide relate to the one-to-one relationship or working with small groups, 
it is important that a real liking for children be evident. Another 
factor that must be given serious consideration is the paraprofessional* s 
ability and willingness to follow the teacher* s plan and directions. 

In plain language, the teacher is in charge in the classroom and there 
should be no debate about this fact . It has been the unhappy 
experience of the writer to observe one paraprofessional program 
*'go under” because of the assumption made by a few paraprofessionals 
that they were the equal of teachers in training, insight, and 
experience after thirty hours in the classroom. Happily, this incident 
has proven to be the rare exception in a long series of successful 
programs. One final precaution: the teaming of the licensed teacher 

with the paraprofessional roust consider the background and personalities 
of each. The thought of combining a confident, aggressive para- 
professional with a timid, insecure teacher is like striking a match 
on a powder keg. The arrangements must be made with the understanding 
that the "teams” are not necessarily permanent, and that changes c*.n be 
made. 

Preparing Paraprofossional as Reading Aides 

A successful program involves pre- service and continuing in- 
service training. But the training program and utilization of 
paraprofessionals must not become a "dead-end'.' in terms of career 
development. There must be promise and assurance of advancement for 
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for paraprofessionr.ls as they progress in terms of training and 
experience . T he Division of Teacher Education and Certification ( 4 ) , 

New York State Education Department, has stated five basic premises _ 
for career development of auxiliary personnel. These are: 

«1. That the involvement of persons with a wide range 
of skills, training, experience, background, and potential may provide 
a better learning environment than the assignment of all educational 
tasks in a classroom to one person who, alone, must attempt to meet 

the individual needs of many pupils. 

2. That participation in the learning-teaching process 
of persons from the neighborhood served by the school, particularly 
parents, may increase home-school-child interaction. 

3. That broad community involvement in planning 
educational programs may contribute materially to the social 
relevance of such planning — i.e. relevance to the needs, interests 
and real concerns of the school population. 

4. That the opportunity of career development for 

auxiliaries may serve to motivate them in two distinct but inter- 
related ways: (a) in terms of their personal growth and ability to 

cope with life situations; (b) in terms of their increased 
competence on the job. 

5. That the establishment of a new career line for 
auxiliaries may foster career developmert for the total educational 
enterprise, with new leadership roles at various occupational levels 
and increased motivation for professional growth throughout the system." 
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The Instructional Program (Pre-service and Inservice ) 

The training program should involve both the paraprofessional and 
the licensed personnel (teachers and supervisors) with whom they will be 
working. This will enable all parties to get to know one another, and to 
sense the possibilities for working as a team. Bnphasis should be placed 
on realistic, practical classroom situations, using demonstrations and 
role-playing as teaching techniques. Where possible, the use of multi- 
media and the analysis of audio and video taped performances of classroom 
activities should be essential features of the training program. 

A suggested listing of basic topics follows: 

1. The role of paraprofessionals as reading aides 

a. Responsibilities as a working member of school-community team 

b. Relationship with classroom teachers 

c. Establishing rapport with students 

d. Expectations and limitations of auxiliary personnel 

2. The nature of the reading process 

a. Definitions of reading 

b. Reading as a language ,irt 

c. Reading as basic to education 

3. Why pupils fail in reading 

a. Social and emotional factors 

b. Intellectual factors 

c. Physical factors 

d. Educational factors 
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lw Reading jobs of the paraprofessional (see following section) 
a* l T se of games , workbooks, kits, basal readers, etc* 

b. Using audio-visual materials in the classroom 

c. Demonstrations of classroom activities 

d. Analysis of audio-video tapes 
5* The fundamentals of reading 

a* Word recognition skills 

b. Basic comprehension skills 

6. Encouraging personal and recreational reading 

a* Methods and materials for motivating students 

b. Working knowledge of some basic f, high-interest, low-vocabulary” books 

c. Story-telling techniques 

d. Reading interests of young children and adolescents 

e. Ways of reporting on books 

7. Classroom organization 

a* Principles of grouping 
b. Types of grouping 
c • Individualizing instruction 

8. Case studies and conferences 

a* Children who require special help and why 
b* Practices and techniques that have proven helpful 

Reading Jobs of the Paraprofessional 

In a recent evaluation of a Long Island, New York, school system, 
the writer included among his recommendations the following: 

■►The evaluator is a firm believer in the use of teacher-aides or 
paraprofessionals in the classroom, particularly in Grades K-3. For the 
two or three pupils who require help in the following directions, for the 
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two or three pupils who need a story read aloud, for the two or three 
pupils who need help in getting and returning materials - these are 
instances where the paraprofessional can be of great assistance. The use 
of paraprof ess ionals generally leads to closer ties with the community 
and a better understanding of the educational process# (Note: the above 
recommendation implies a pre-service and continuing inservice program 
for paraprofessionals#)" 

A listing of seme of the reading jobs that can be performed by the 
paraprofessional are: 

1# Listening to a student read or tell a story 
2* Reading stories aloud to the individual child or small group 
3# Preparing "Personal Language Chart s" (see Lear ning to Read Through 
Experience , Second Edition^by Lee and Allen (6) 
k» Helping a student select a book from the class or school library 
5# Helping the slow learner follow directions as he does a workbook 
assignment 

6# Assisting the gifted child in locating special materials for an 
extra assignment 

7* Preparing ditto sheets or . oher materials to reinforce instruction 
8# Playing word games with individuals or small groups 
9* Helping children look up information 
10# Correcting workbook or home assignments 
11 • Supervising seat work or make-up assignments 
12# Supervising work areas and committee activities 
13* Helping children who missed instruction because of illness or 



other reasons 
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14. Directing remedial drill work 

15. Listening to and evaluating hook reports 

16. Filing and cataloging hooks 

17. Operating audio-visual equipment 

18. Playing games with children 

19. Helping pre-kindergarten and kindergarten children to use crayons, 
scissors, paste or paint 

20. Showing children how to distribute and collect materials. 

In addition to the above, th ere are many clerical and classroom 
management tasks that can he taken care of by the paraprofessional. — As one 
teacher commented on the value of teacher aides, "By just being availably 

when I needed that extra hand ... Ho matter how much we stress training 

in self-direction, there are always one or two children who nee d that extra 
help. That’s where the paraprofessional comes in. " 

Teacher Evaluation of Parapro^essionals 

A teacher evaluation form is included in this paper to list and _ 
summarize those areas in which both the teacher and paraprofessi onal can _ 
w ork together, and, hopefully, make a genuine contribution t o the education 
of all children and to the communit y, permission to use or adapt this 
evaluation form may be obtained by writing to the Superintendent of 
Schools, Amityville Public Schools, Amityville, New York. 
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TEACHER EVALUATION CF TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM* 



Date : 

Names 

Building C lass 



No. of Children 



S - Satisfactory 
NH - Needs help 
U - Unsatisfactory 

NO - No opportunity to observe performance 



Please check the most appropriate category: 


s r 


NH T 


IJ 


NO 


I. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

A. Appearance and Manner 
/ 1. Dresses appropriately 
2. Is well groomed 






« 












3. Is poised 

U. Speaks clearly with well modulated 
voice, using good English 

S Shows genuine respect, concern and 

warmth for adults and children 

i/ 6. Tries to improve her work 

y B* Staff Relationships 

*/ 7. Cooperates with teacher 

^8. Accepts constructive criticism or 
recognition gracefully 

/ 9. Uses discretion in speaking of 
school and/or colleagues 

s io. Accepts responsibility delegated 
by the teacher 

II. PERFORMANCE 

^ 11. Follows the teacher* s plans and 
directions 
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Reproduced with permission of the Amityville Public Schools, 
Araityville, New York. 
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S 


NH 


U 


NO 


/ 12. Helps maintain an attractive, 

healthful classroom with work ares 3 
arranged for maximum pupil s* * mula- 
tion and accomplishment 










/ 13. Has genuine concern for all pupils 
regardless of their social, ethnic, 
intellectual or economic status 










' ll*. Helps maintain discipline by guid- 
ing pupil in self-control and a 
respect for the rights of others 

/ l5. Helps pupil satisfactorily as di- 
rected by the teacher 

/ 16. Helps children to work properly 
in classroom situations 

s 17. Is acquainted with and uses in- 
structional materials 

Please rate the aide on her total performance 
in the following types of duties: 

18. Clerical 

19. Preparation of materials 

20. Working in one-to-one relationship 
with pupils 

21. Working with small groups 

22. Housekeeping 












f 
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Please either check the appropriate category or complete the following. 



III. ADJUSTMENT IN THE CLASSROOM 

23. The children react to the aide: 

favorably 

unf avorabl y n eithe r 

2k, I have established a positive relationship with the aide with: 

no difficult y l ittle difficult y m uch difficult y 
2 The aide is sensitive to the needs of the children: 

very sensitive sensitiv e n ot sensitive 

It took for the aide to feel comfortable in the classroom. 



26 . 



No. of days 
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27 • The children are confused because there are too many adults in 
the classroom* 

not at al l a little very 

IV* USEFULNESS IN THE CLASSROOM 

28* The time I am able to devote to instructional activities since 
my aide is in the classroom is? 

increase d the sam e les s 

29. The aide is helpful in working with some of the more difficult 
children in the classroom? 

ver y a littl e not at al l 

30* The number of hours the aide is assigned to the classroom is? 

too shor t about righ t too lon g 

31* The overall job the aide does is? 

satisfactor y unsatisfactor y 

32* The following are some tasks the aide performs? 



33* Since the aide is in the classroom, we spend more time on? 



3U* I would like my aide to continue to work in my classroom? 
ye s n o 

35* I would rather work without an aide: 
yes no 

36* I would like a different aide to be assigned to me? 
ye s n o 



V. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
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